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does not, of course, imply necessarily public per- 
formance, and it is certainly strange, if Mustapha 
had actually been performed the year before in 
1663, that Dryden should not have made a com- 
plimentary reference to the actual presentation, 
unless possibly some mischance attended the per- 
formance. Dryden does make what seems to be 
a reference to public presentation as follows : 
"Where my reasons cannot prevail, I am sure 
your Lordship's example must." This can have 
force only if it refers to public presentation and its 
effect on the public. But the remark may refer 
merely to Henry V. This was given August 13th, 
and if Dryden' s Rival Ladies was printed before 
that date, its reference would be to the forthcom- 
ing production, and it would be easy to understand 
why no specific compliment was paid in regard to 
its success. 

The point is raised simply because of Geneste's 
suggestion. On the whole the evidence in support 
of it has little weight. The likelihood is that 
Downes was in error regarding Mrs. Davenport's 
having played Boxolana. Assuming the usual 
view then to be correct, it follows that the first 
heroic play publicly produced after the operatic 
Siege of Rhodes was the Indian Queen of Howard 
and Dryden which was played in January some 
months before Orrery's Henry Fin August. This 
fact has certainly an important bearing on the 
question of Orrery's influence. Howard and 
Dryden may certainly have been familiar with 
Orrery's plays before production ; nothing would 
have been more likely. But why force the facts 
and suppose they were led by his plays to produce 
a play some seven months before Orrery produced 
his first play ? Why further suppose their play 
to have been influenced by his play or plays when 
nothing in it can be shown to be due to his influ- 
ence^ — when, on the contrary, it bears the closest 
resemblance to the Siege of Rhodes in treatment, 
sentiment, effort to attain spectacular effect, and 
derives therefrom its use of operatic interludes? 
Holzhausen's claim for Orrery proves, in view 
of these facts, wholly untenable. All that he did 
was to lend his support to popular acceptance 
of the heroic mode. 

In 1664 was also given according to Pepys 
(September 28th) the General, "Lord Brog- 
hill's second play." His authorship of this play 



is doubtful ; it was never acknowledged. Falk- 
land's Marriage Night was printed, to be acted 
later in 1667 ; it is in blank verse and not 
heroic. Flecknoe's Love's Kingdom, pastoral 
t c, was acted and printed, which Geneste calls 
a good play. According to Langbaine, this was 
a slight revision of Love's Dominion, published in 
1653. Pompey the Great was translated by ' cer- 
tain Persons of Honour,' including apparently 
Waller, Tuke, and the Earl of Dorset and Mid- 
dlesex. 

In 1665, Howard published his Foure New 
Playes, containing, in addition to the IndianQueen, 
another heroic play, the Vestal Virgin, in which 
rime and repartee in couplets are frequently used. 
Crowne published a romance, Pandian and Am- 
phigenia, or the History of the Coy Lady of Thes- 
salia. In April Orrery's Mustapha was given, 
to be repeated at Court in October of the following 
year. And in May, the Indian Emperor, Dry- 
den's independent work, was acted with enthu- 
siastic applause, and the reign of the heroic play, 
in the hands of its great master, had begun. 
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oi IN EUSTACHE DESCHAMPS. 

A satisfactory explanation of the loss of the 
labial element in the diphthong oi in certain words 
in French is still wanting. Even with the data 
now available, the bald statement of Darmesteter 
and Hatzfeld in their manual, Le Seizieme Steele 
en France, seems somewhat misleading: "Ce 
second changement, qui date du seizieme siecle, 
consiste a remplacer oue par e." (7th ed., p. 
212. ) Nyrop in his Gram. Hist. (vol. i, p. 144) 
is more satisfactory when he says: "On trouve 
deja des traces de cette simplification au XIII e 
siecle (l'Elegie hSbraique de 1288 donne avet, 
apelet); mais elle n'acquiert d'importance qu'au 
XVI e siecle, ou elle devient generate, etc." 
Metzke in Herrig's Arehiv (vol. VI, p.. 63) and 
Bossmann in Romanische Forschungen (vol. I, p. 
169) give several examples of this simplification 
in the thirteenth century even, but it would seem 
that the usage in this particular of Eustache 
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Deschamps, doubtless the most prolific poet of the 
fourteenth century, has escaped notice. In the 
comparatively few cases in which oi does not rime 
with itself, setting aside for a moment the words 
in which oi is followed by a nasal, it is with few 
exceptions in words which in modern French have 
ai (d) for older oi. A study of his poetry shows 
the following cases in which oi, not followed by a 
nasal, does not rime with itself, quoting from his 
(Euvres Gomplhtes published by the Socidte* des 
Anciens Textes Francais. 

Vol. I, p. 77, destroisse (= detresse) : lesse 
(=laisse). 
Vol. i, p. 92, voirre (= verre) : guerre. 
" " 227, " " :desserre. 

" " 310, ennuy : nullui : sui : croy : ap- 
percoi : autrui. 
Vol. n, p. 194, voirre (= verre) : enquerre. 
" " 232, " " : terre. 

" " 300, nouvelles : estoilles. 
Vol. m, p. 95, ses (= sec) : Angles. 
" " 94, maroys (=marais): fais (= 
faix). 

Vol. m, p. 213, estoille : estincelle. 
Vol. iv, p. 130, fes (= faix) : Angles. 

" " 301, moys : fraiz (=mois : frais). 
Vol. , p. 48, Anglois : Francois : fais (=fait) : 
fais { = faix) : frois (= froid) : pres. 
Vol. v, pp. 79-80, Calays : Anglois. 

" " 408, traye : monnoye. 
Vol. vi, p. 193, lays (gens) : harnays. 
" " 229, m& (= mais) : harn&s. 
" " 40, voirre : erre. 
" " 284, pres : harnes. 
" " 59, soir : sor (de quoi je sor). 
Vol. vii, p. 110, harnois : frais : mauvais. 
" " 265, harnois : jamais. 
" " 335, voirre : guerre. 
Vol. vin, p. 60, Sermoise : aise. 
Vol. ix, p. 270, Ulixes : Angles. 
The rime soir : sor is evidently archaic, dating 
from the time that oi was a falling diphthong. 
The occurence in but one ballad of the rime ui : 
oi would indicate that the pronunciation oi was 
old at the time of Deschamps, though the few 
cases in which French ui is written oi riming with 
oi ■<«, as for example in vol. ii, p. 44, coy : 
annoy where the regular Champagne form of 
ennui is found, would further indicate that the 



older pronunciation was not yet entirely obsolete. 
Aside from these rimes, there are only three words 
estoilles, frois, moys, which have kept without hesi- 
tation the labial element in the pronunciation of 
oi to-day. That froid was pronounced fred two 
centuries later, the writers of the sixteenth century 
attested. It is interesting to note the form frais 
in two of the examples quoted, as if it might be 
that the poet had in mind the form frois rather 
than fres, the writing frais being mentioned by 
Darmesteter as characterizing the orthography of 
the sixteenth century (lie Seidbme Siecle, p. 201). 
Sermoise is evidently the Sermaise of to-day, and 
further strengthens the supposition that the labial 
element in oi was frequently neglected in the pro- 
nunciation of Deschamps, and most persistently in 
the words in which it is lost in Modern French, as 
the repeated notation Angles would indicate. 

As for oi -\- nasal, it also rimes usually with 
itself but occasionally with ai, ei -j- nasal, as in 
vol. i, p. 171, point : vaint (functtjm : vincit). 
The interesting point here, is the frequent appear- 
ance of the forms moins, avoine and twice the form 
foing (==foiri), all of which, according to Dar- 
mesteter' s Gram. Hist., vol. I, p. 147, did not 
appear in French till the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. They may be an indication of the Burgun- 
dian origin of Deschamps, though Meyer-Liibke 
would not attribute moins to this cause. Moins 
and avoine, however, as when written meins, 
aveine, rime with -ain, -aine; cf. vol. vn, p. 79 
avoine: maine, and vol. I, p. 105 moins: mains. 
Foin is not, I believe, found in rime : vol. iv, p. 
298 " ne foing n' aveine" (:sepmom). 

The same remarks may be made about "I'm 
mouillee " and its effect upon the preceding vowel 
as are made upon it in the sixteenth century by 
Darmesteter (§ 71, p. 220): cf. vol. in, p. 27, 
ressoigne: besongne; vol. in, p. 63, besoingne: 
tesmoingne; vol. iv, p. 134, peine (= peine) : 
praingne. 

The only addition that should be made is to 
note the more frequent writing of the n before 
the g. 

No case of oil' in rime has been found. 
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